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Mr. Howells on the Tendency of Fiction. 


Mr. HowELts, replying in Harper's for September to a 
recent charge of ours, that the new American fiction is nar- 
row compared with the greatest English, French, and Rus- 
sian fiction, states that ‘the charge of narrowness accuses 
the whole tendency of modern fiction as much as the Ameri- 
can school.’ 

What is meant by narrowness in fiction? What by 
breadth? Discussion must begin with definition—a haz- 
ardous thing to attempt. If an American novelist should 
require the United States as a stage for displaying his 
people, it would seem that he might so far be called broad 
compared with another who required Massachusetts only; 
and the latter might be called broad compared with a third 
who required but a single village or rural neighborhood of 
that State. Or, the novelist whose people could be treated 
without transcending the limits and relations of village or 
community life, would appear narrow compared with a sec- 
ond whose people did require those limits and relations to 
be transcended but could be comprised within the more ex- 
panded society of a State or a group of States; while he in 
turn would be narrow compared with a third whose people 
could be explained as social products, and portrayed as 
social powers, Only by bringing their personalities and ac- 
tions into vital relation with the larger world of national 
affairs. 

For it is the method of nature—whom the novelist pro- 
fesses to follow—that individual lives do bear relation to 
varying breadth of corporate life : some having ideas and 
influences that practically terminate within restricted social 
groups ; others rising into prominence as social units and 
expanding as to the number of social units, far or near, that 
come into relation to them through some general idea. 
Undeniably it is the method of nature also to apply what 
certain writers style the suicidal theory of great men in 
literature, and occasionally to do for herself the suicidal 
thing of producing a hero, as Lincoln, whose life did, as a 
matter of notorious report, broaden and broaden and 
broaden, until he who should undertake to write that life 
would find his biography likewise broadening beyond the 
limits and relations of village or community life—broaden- 
ing beyond the State or group of States—until at last it 
flowed out into the contemporary history of national events. 
If the novelist follows the method of nature, therefore, he 
will be broad or narrow according to the extent of corporate 
life to which his people, by virtue of their personalities, 
actions, influences of whatsoever sort, have relation. 

Again, he will be broad or narrow in proportion to the 
essential variety of his people. With all human life out- 
spread before him, the question is, How many of its types 
will he embody in his art? Whether with this view he 
study one little section or one large section, or different 
sections unrelated and remote, whether belt of sea-coast, 
lakeshore, village, city, or rural community, it will be rich- 
-ness or poverty of essential variety in the result that should 
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determine his breadth or narrowness, And this, whether 
in regard to any single work or to his completed writings. 
For if in one work he exhibit a group of five types of human 
character, so far he has given a broader reflection of the 
sum total of human life than another who should portray 
but three ; and if his finished work has embraced the study 
and delineation of five hundred, it is so far a broader tran- 
script than another’s that comprised but fifty. 

Yet again, a writer is broad or narrow according to his 
range through the elements of personality. Under this 
view, not all human life, but the single human being, i is the 
whole outspread before him; and the question is, How 
much of the nature of this human being will he undertake 
to portray? Here, he is the broadest writer who presents 
in his novel or novels the most nearly complete account of 
all the vital elements of ‘personality. 

Breadth of the first kind, as related to extent of corporate 
or social life, might be called social breadth; of the second, 
as related to number and variety of types, generic or numer- 
ical breadth ; of the third, as related to the nature of the 
human mind, metaphysical breadth. At once Shakspeare 
comes up as the writer uniting in the fullest measure the 
three. Consider the representative character of his people 
—their essential variety,—their myriad-petaled personali- 
ties. Among novelists, as an example of the first, Scott ; of 
the second, Balzac ; of the third, George Eliot. 

If to the question, When is a novelist broad? is added 
this, When is he deep ? will not the answer be: A novelist is 
deep, deepest, when he presents the deepest elements of 
imaginative personality so working under the laws of human 
life as to help the reader to the deepest thoughts, feelings, 
convictions? And does he not depart farthest from depth, 
who rises higher and higher out of the deep things of per- 
sonality toward its surface, and so treats the superficial 
elements as to touch none but the lightest feelings, bring 
none but the lightest thoughts ? 

What, then, is meant by the statement that the tendency 
of all modern fiction is narrowness? First, is not fiction 
that prose form of modern literature in which the imagina- 
tion undertakes to embody unfolding human personality? 
And how in all modern, or indeed, any progressive civili- 
zation has human personality tended to unfold itself but in 
the directions of breadth and depth? Posnett is an author- 
ity whom Mr. Howells has quoted with approval : but the 
basic principle of Possnett’s entire work on Comparative 
Literature is stated thus : ‘We accept, then, as the principle 
of literary growth the progressive deepening and widening 
of personality.’ He elsewhere describes this as the twofold 
process of individuality, deepening in the separate units 
while expanding in the number of separate units it includes, 
and further maintains that only when depth and extent of 
individuality are concurrently developed can we feel confi- 
dence in the permanence of literary growth. 

What have we, therefore? We have the principle of his- 
toric evolution—the development of personality ; we have 
the principle of literary growth matching it—the deepening 
and widening of personality; and we have the literary form 
—the novel—matching the principle of literary growth. 
What, then, is the inevitable conclusion respecting that liter- 
ary form? Is it that the form grows narrrow as the mate- 
rial grows wide and deep? Or is it—is it not—that the 
form must broaden and deepen as well? As opposed to 
the principle, stated by Mr. Howells, that the whole ten- 
dency of modern fiction is toward narrowness, we submit it 
as true, therefore, that the whole tendency of modern fiction 
is toward greater breadth and depth. But asthe movement 
of history is not unbrokenly progressive, as the principle of 
literary growth is not traceable throughout, so the develop- 
ment of fiction is not everywhere continuous; and to assert 
that its general tendency is toward more breadth and depth, 
does not necessarily mean that the novelists of every school 
or generation represent a higher stage of that develop- 
ment, by being broader and deeper than any who have gone 
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before. -On the contrary, should the novels of any school 
be confessedly narrower than the novels of preceding ones, 
the conclusion to be drawn from this fact would seem to be, 
not that the general tendency of fiction was toward narrow- 
ness, but that the novels of the school in question had not 
reached the high-water-mark of prior development in respect 
to breadth. At the same time, it should be borne in mind 
that these same novels might not only equal but far surpass 
all prior development in respect to other qualities, such as 
delicacy, finish, symmetry, purity, absolute veracity ; so that 
while marking no advanced stage of general tendency in all 
things, they might properly be cited as marking it in some. 

Now, unquestionably, a tendency of the time is toward 
shorter novels. This naturally ; for ifthe novelist must give 
a broader and deeper account of personality, he must-provide 
against unmanageable bulkiness in the result by taking few- 
er personalities. But given this shorter American novel, the 
question remains, Is it narrow compared with the greatest 
English, French, Russian fiction? To fall back upon our 
suggested definitions, does it equal the latter in social breadth 
(the representative quality of its social type), or in generic 
breadth (the rich essential variety of its human tpsink or in 
metaphysical breadth (the fulness of its psychological in- 
sight and verification)? It might be objected that our 
general level of social conditions and decentralization meas- 
urably forbid the first, and that it is too soon to call for the 
second ; but what explains the third? For here, right here 
lies the principle of tendency. Is it not the peculiar claim 
of our civilization that by it human nature stands liberated 
as never before in the breadth and depth of its vital ele- 
ments? But is it not in respect of these that American 
fiction suffers most by comparison with the greatest fiction 
of other countries and times? Does it portray men and 
women at the close of the Nineteenth Century for the most 
and the best that isin them? Is it deep? Does it stir the 
deepest feelings, bring the deepest thoughts, help the deep- 
est convictions, feed the desire to be fed on the utmost truth 
and beauty and goodness that human life provides? Or 
does it refuse to be deep and broad, and aim to be light and 
narrow—and thorough ? 

We hold to our conviction that the main essential ten- 
dency of the novel is to become broader and deeper in the 
study of personality, though in doing so it may become nar- 
rower in the variety of human types, and may of necessity 
have to deal with social types less broadly representative and 
powerful; and that American fiction has not yet attained 
the high-water-mark of previous development in any one of 
these respects, however far it may have gone ahead in 
others. 

O for a few more—many more—broad characters like 
that man of pure American granite, Silas Lapham! And O 
for a little more heart, a little more soul, in Silas! 

A SOUTHERNER. 





Reviews 
“Books Which have Influenced Me.” * 
1 only books 
ere woman’s looks, 

And folly’s all they’ve taught me. 
So sang Tom Moore, many, many years ago—not in answer 
to a letter from the editor of Zhe British Weekly, but 
of his own free motion, and to all the world. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s confession of literary faith is more explicit than 
Moore’s melodious epigram, with which it is comparable 
only by virtue of its brevity. The ex-Premier is reputed a 
wordy as well as a worthy man, but of all the contributors 
to the present volume he is the most laconic. While some 
of his fellow-confessors require twenty pages for the avowal 
of their literary loves, the ‘Grand Old Man’s,’ printed in the 
same type, would fill but half adozen lines. As it is written 
in the third person, however, the compiler, guarding against 


* Books Which have Influenced Me, ascts, New York: James Pott & Co. 
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any question of its authenticity, has reproduced it in fac- 
simile of the author’s familiar handwriting, and with the 
endorsement of ‘W. E. G. Jan. 25, 1887’ at the foot. It 
is couched in a single sentence: ‘It is understood that Mr, 
Gladstone is accustomed to cite Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
Dante and Bishop Butler as the four authors by whom he 
believes himself to have been most influenced.’ To what 
extent they have influenced him, and which of the four has 
exerted the greatest power over his mind, are questions 
which must remain unanswered. 

The lovers of books who have taken part in this sympo- 
sium are apostolic in number, and their contributions betray 
as wide a diversity of tastes and habits of thought as existed 
among the twelve Disciples. The tie that binds them to- 
gether is a common love of literature, and an abiding belief 
in the efficacy of reading. The longest paper in the book 
follows Mr. Gladstone’s. It is Mr. Stevenson’s, In literary 
quality, as well as in length, it leads all the rest. ‘The 
most influential books,’ to the brilliant romancer’s thinking, 
‘and the.truest in their influence, are works of fiction.” 
Shakspeare has served him best; and next to Shakspeare 
he puts ‘ the elderly D’Artagnan of the “ Vicomte de Brage- 
lonne,”’ than whom he knows ‘not a more human soul, nor, 
in his way, a finer.’ Then comes the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
‘a book that breathes of every beautiful and valuable emo- 
tion.’ He pronounces Montaigne’s ‘ Essays’ ‘a book not 
easily outlived,’ and Whitman’s ‘Leaves of Grass’ a work 
‘of singular service ’—‘a book which tumbled the world 
upside down for me, blew into space a thousand! cobwebs of 
genteel and ethical illusion, and, having thus shaken my 
tabernacle of lies, set me back again upon a strong founda- 
tion of all the original and manly virtues.’ Mr. Stevenson’s 
characterizations of the authors who have influenced him is. 
highly entertaining. He has read thousands of novels, yet 
has found time to peruse and re-peruse Meredith’s ‘ Egoist” 
half-a-dozen times, and purposes reading it again.. 

In his childhood Walter Besant ‘ had the run of a collec- 
tion of books much more extensive and more carefully 
chosen than was then, or is now, common among middle- 
class families.’ He has been reading steadily, almost om- 
nivorously, since 1848, but finds no literature one-half so 
fascinating as ‘The Book of Man.’ Mr. Stead, of The Pall 
Mali Gazette, reached a turning-point in his life, when, at 
fifteen; he first read‘ Hamlet.’ To this day he has never wit- 
nessed the stage performance of a play. He quotes Lowell, 
and praises the Book of Joshua. Philip Gilbert Hamerton, 
the art-critic, essayist, and editor of Zhe Portfolio, finds it 
hard to say whether Plato has had any influence upon him or 
not. His list of books ‘ is very meagre, the-difficulty being that 
I cannot trace influences from much of my reading.’ Emer- 
son has inspired him, and Carlyle through Emerson ; and 
Scott always delighted him ; and Thackeray becomes dearer 
to his heart the oftener he readshim. Tothe Bible, and es- 
pecially to Paul’s Epistle to Timothy, Prof. Blackie delights to 
confess his obligations, ‘ as to no other influence in the shape 
of printed paper.’ Over the development of Dr. Farrar’s 
mind and character Prof. Maurice exerted a predominant in- 
fluence. In his youth the Archdeacon knew Horace, Virgil, 
Milton and Tennyson almost by heart. In his later years 
he has been mainly affected by the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and 
Robert Browning. Dr. Joseph Parker has dipped into in- 
numerable books, mainly in the line of biography; but the 
Bible is the one that he has chiefly read and been influenced 
by. He ventures the paradox that ‘ probably no great book 
has been so little read as the Book of God.’ Rider Hag- 
gard’s confession somehow provokes a smile. He has ‘al- 
ways been more stirred by poetry than by prose, except, 
indeed, by some passages where prose, in the hands of a 
perfect master, rises to a poetry of its own, which, to my 
mind, surpasses even the dignity of worthy verse.” He in- 
dicates a number of poetic lines which have struck his fancy 
more strongly than othess (among them an ode in ‘last 
week’s Atheneum’), and says, in umparsable—and unpar- 
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ddonable—English, ‘lines like these are what have and do 
touch and influence me.’ 
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“Nineteenth Century Sense”—and Nonsense.* 

CoincIDENT with the report of the Seybert Commission 

‘appears Mr. John Darby’s ‘ Nineteenth Century Sense: The 
Paradox of Spiritualism.’ That ‘Common Sense is little 
better than no sense at all;’ that ‘He who knows himself 
‘knows all things in himself ;’ and that ‘A thing is to the 
‘sense that uses it what to the sense it seems to be; and it 
tis never anything else,’—these are the aphorisms on which 
‘our eccentric philosopher bases his discussion. By way of 
preface he recites some marvelous experiences in ‘ transcen- 
dental physics ’—the usual round of occult slate- writing, knot- 
itying, accordion-playing, ring-shifting, etc., a series of ‘ mani- 
‘festations’ sufficient to convince the most incredulous, but to 
convince of what? Not of any ‘spiritual’ influence, but of 
the surprising cleverness of the performer, whose explana- 
tion of the ‘ phenomena’ our author irritatingly alludes to, 
‘but withholds. The whole matter which at first so amazed 
him, is (he tells us) mere sense deception, ‘and no demon- 
‘stration might be offered more directly in point of proof as 
to the unreliability and nothingness of what is lauded as 
common sense.’ All this, however, as well as some chapters 
-on visions and apparitions, are but preliminary to the leading 
thought of the valume, which is that spiritualism is not any 
more mysterious than materialism, that nothing is to be 
‘denied as to its possibilities, and that the only satisfactory 
way of learning of it, or feeling it, lies with the cultivation 
-of the spiritual. ‘The kingdom of heaven is within you.’ 
Everything material has an ideal existence also. The 
architect sees the cathedral in all its majestic complete- 
ness ere One stone is laid. The composer hears unsung 
melodies before he has put upon paper a single note. A 
wood-carver with the eye of the imagination beholds 
a beautiful form imprisoned in a log of wood, and 
with many a careful stroke sets it free. A wood- 
«chopper would find in the same log nothing but cord- 
wood and chips. Our author says that in a single day he 
was witness to three hundred thousand materializations of 
visions beheld at one time or another by his fellow-country- 
men. (They are in the Patent Office.) Shall we then ques- 
tion the honesty or sanity of people who tell of visions, or 
of communications from the unseen world? ‘ Assuredly 
what is told by them is true ; true to them; not true, how- 
‘ever, to other people.’ The only mistake is that they re- 
gard as objective what is really subjective. ‘As a man 
thinketh, so is he,’ saith the Preacher ; and equally evident 
iis it that ‘nearness to, or distance from, spiritual things, as 
‘with any other thing or things, rests entirely with a man’s 
self ; Luther, for example, walking with God in the morning, 
and hurling inkstands at the devil in the afternoon.’ 

Dr. Garretson has undoubtedly come as near as any one, 
if not nearer, to the solution of the vexed problem. His 
book is a strange medley. The extent of its appreciation 
will depend upon the ability of the reader to put himself in 
full sympathy with the writer. There are here and there 
word-pictures of undeniable brilliancy, but many passages 
seem to border upon the incoherent and the incomprehen- 
sible. The style is atrocious, and this not by chance, but 
from premeditation. Instead of the simple pronoun, we 
have such affectations as ‘the holder of the present pen,’ 
‘the inditer,’ ‘the inscriber of the present pages,’ ‘the Um- 
bratile ;’ and quite common are expressions like this : 
‘Thought certainly was not present that the book in hand 
was to find speedy ending.’ But with all its oddities and 
incongruities, the volume is well worth looking into, and 
must set the reader to thinking to some purpose. He will 
discover that there are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in his philosophy ’ and will be convinced 
that the question concerning which the schoolmen of the 


* Nineteenth Century Sense: The Paradox of Spiritualism. By John Darby. 
$r.00, Philadelphia: }. B. Lippincott Co, me . 
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Middle Ages disputed vehemently, ‘How many angels can 
stand upon the point of a needle?’ is not, after all, so ridic- 
ulous as he has been wont to suppose. 


Pater’s “Imaginary Portraits.” * 

For oNE who has come under the charm of Mr. Pater’s 
marvellous diction, it is difficult to form an accurate esti- 
mate of the other qualities in his work. Whatever his sub- 
ject-matter, the mere flow of his words and sentences has 
the enchaining power of a richly musical voice. His com- 
mand of the qualities of grace and beauty in English prose 
seems to us seldom to have been equalled. Never does he 
strike a false note, a harsh chord. If he never rises to in- 
tense power, he yet never sinks to mere sing-song. His 
style@as the calm, uneventful, restful flow of a quiet English 
river, @ithout rapids and without shallows. And his style 
of diction blends and harmonizes finely with his style of 
thought. We imagine calm, clear thinking to be his intel- 
lectual aim in life—with the calmness not subordinate to the 
clearness, These qualities of thought show quite as prom- 
inently in his tales as in his studies of art. A dispassion- 
ate, unprejudiced, exquisitely sympathetic way of looking at 
things and thoughts is what you always find to be the domi- 
nant element. And so Mr. Pater’s ‘ Marius the Epicurean’ 
is, to our mind, the perfection of an historical novel, because 
it does not strive after confirmation of a theory, after a les- 
son drawn from the men and times it pictures, but to enter 
into the heart and spirit of those times and those men, and 
above all of the one man whose innermost life it shows us. 

This dominant quality of ‘ Marius’ prevails also in the 
sketches of character grouped under the title of ‘ Imaginary 
Portraits.’ ‘A Prince of Court Painters’ is the diary of a 
girl who knew, and perhaps loved, Anthony Watteau through- 
out his life, and who attempts to reach an understanding of 
the secret of his marvellous style. The pictures we get of the 
painter, of his work, of his surroundings, is as vague in one 
way and as distinct in another as Millet’s paintings ; and it 
is told with an old-fashioned simplicity of grace that is 
idyllic. In ‘Denys L’Auxerrois’ we have a half mystic 
creature of the Golden Age born into the iron days of the 
Thirteenth Century, and bringing for a space the age of 
Saturn with him to the wondering people of Auxerre. It is 
a conception luminous in itself, and marvellous in the gra- 
ciousness and richness with which it is carried out. Denys 
and Donatello are of the same type, yet different in every 
line of their portrayal, and Denys does not seem to us to be 
the less ably or significantly drawn. 

‘Sebastian Van Storck’ is, to our thinking, an extrava- 
ganza. Such a philosophy as the hero’s could only come 
from a mind diseased, and this we can hardly suppose the 
author to intend as the solution. Yet Mr, Pater’s powers 
of narration were never more strikingly shown than in this 
tale, particularly its conclusion ; and yet there is an un- 
pleasant sensation connected with it that is rare indeed in 
his work. In ‘Duke Carl of Rosenmold’ we are reminded 
constantly of the manner—though not at all of the sub- 
stance—of that wonderful court-idyl of Stevenson’s, ‘ Prince 
Otto.’ Mr. Pater seems to have expended all his grace, 
his lightness, his power of word-painting upon this story, 
and it is complete and perfect as anything of its kind can 
be, We have spoken in warm terms of the several stories 
in this volume ; we would say more of the book as a whole. 
We do not know of another fiction-writer of to-day—cer- 
tainly not more than one—who could do such purely artis- 
tic work in the line of drawing characters of a bygone day. 
We do not know of another man whose qualities of mind 
would allow him to enter with such absolute sympathy into 
any form of human nature or human thought. And while 
in massive strength and power Mr. Pater is not remarkable, 
we do not know of another writer, save Stevenson, who 
could have treated such subjects with such wonderful grace 

and harmony of feeling and expression. 


* Imaginary Portraits. By Walter Pater. $1.50. New York ; Macmillan & Co, 
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Some Minor Poets.* 

PuILtirs STEWART’s ‘ Poems’ (1) deal chiefly with com- 
monplace thoughts and images, expressed in verse that 
flows smoothly and evenly. But Mr. Stewart may say that 
the thoughts are his, though not his only. He seems to 
sincerely love Freedom and Purity and other good things, 
and to believe what greater than he have said of them. He 
may, therefore, be welcomed by that respectable class of 
readers who like their philosophy and poetry of the most 
approved stock, but very much diluted. Nor will they be 
unable to quote a line or so here and there, which may 
seem to justify them in drinking out of this vessel rather 
than another. Mr. Stewart has a very pretty knack of de- 


scription. He knows how to paint a landscape with few 
touches, and he can draw a moral from each scene asily 
as a clergyman. Several of his poems, indeed, ht be 


quoted in the pulpit ; yet he hints that he is no believer in 
Christianity, and much of what he has written is tinged 
with pessimism. He is a mildly interesting product of the 
times—a Kirke White who has read and been influenced by 
Keats and Shelley and W. H. Mallock. The following lines 
sum up his philosophy fairly well : 

Time is our slave; in Death we still can stir 

The veins of those we love to noble thoughts. 

Death is the power of life without the pain. 

As serious in aim and as facile in execution, but even less 
original, is Mr. Edwin R. Champlin, whose ‘Heart’s Own 
Verses’ are published on sixty-nine tinted pages bound in 
brown cloth. Mr. Champlin is a Christian, and writes on 
such subjects as ‘ Loss and Salvation,’ ‘ Transgression,’ ‘ In- 
fluence,’ meaning that of the Holy Spirit, and ‘God’s Com- 
fort ;’ and also on such more ordinary themes as ‘ A Rose’s 
Remains’ and ‘A Boy Playing Clappers,’ getting out of 
them much the same -sort of spiritual reflections that the 
pious Robert Boyle drew from the ‘ Accidents of an Ague,’ 
from ‘Angling Improved to Spiritual Uses,’ and from his 
‘Killing a Crow out of a Window in a Hog’s Trough, and 
immediately tracing the ensuing reflection with a pen made 
of one of his quills.’ 

‘Elsie’s Wedding, and Other Poems,’ by Jasper Barnet 
Cowdin (3), comes to us in still more elegant attire, for it is 
prettily illustrated and is bound in pearl grey and silver, 
with a fac-simile of the author’s signature pressed in the 
cover. Mr. Cowdin has the boldness to write occasionally 
a halting verse, and to print such conceits as this : 

The white brow of Viola gleamed, 
The dark vine-leaves moon-photographed upon it,— 

which shows that he is young in verse-making, if not in 
years. The same conclusion is to be drawn from the abrupt 
way in which he passes from grave to gay, from the some- 
what startling pathos of ‘ Elsie’s Wedding ’ to the exasperat- 
ing humor of ‘Cupid in a Net.’ His most ambitious effort 
is reserved for the last. It is a ‘Symphony on Sun Burial,’ 
which mode of cremation, if it were only feasible, the char- 
itable reader might be tempted to try on the book. 

Miss Josephine Pollard’s ‘ Vagrant Verses’ (4) are, again, 
of the religious-humorous philosophical variety. There are 
a great many of them gathered from Zhe Century, Harper's 
Weekly, The Independent and other periodicals, and they are 
dedicated to the Home Circle, which it is our belief that 
such literature often does a good deal to disrupt. What 
home circle could long keep together, any of whose members 
were given to reading aloud poems such as ‘ Always a River 
to Cross,’ and ‘ Don’t take it to Heart’? Yet some of Miss 
Pollard’s verses have become in a certain way popular. Of 
these we need mention only ‘The Touch of a Woman’s 
Hand’ and ‘The Price of a Drink.’ But Miss Jane Maria 
Read it is, who furnishes the richest treat for lovers of this 





*1. Poems. By Phillips Stewart. London: K Paul, Trench & Co. 2. Heart’s 
Own Verses. By Edwin R. Champlin. 75 cts. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 3. 
Elsie’s Wedding, and Other Poems. By Jasper Barnett Cowdin. Brooklyn: D. §. 
Holmes. 4. Vagrant Verses. By Josephine Pollard, $1.00. New York: Phillips 
& Hunt. 5. Between the Centuries, and Other Poems, By Jane Maria Read. Bos- 
ton: Henry A. Young & Co. 
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kind of verse. She writes, she says in a ‘ Proem,’ ‘ for those 
who think life’s common thought ;’ but why life’s common 
thought should be run into dactyls and spondees she fails to 
tell us, and for our life we cannot see. Much of it is whole- 
some thought enough, and might sound well from a nice old 
lady’s lips, in common prose. But every nice old lady can 
offer as good, and many a one has in her school-girl days. 
put just such thoughts into just such rhyme. That there is 
a demand for poetry of this sort there can be no doubt, for 
otherwise no one would publish it (save at the author’s ex- 
pense) ; but we may be permitted to hope that it will not 
always be so. 





‘* Studies in Italian Literature.” * 

In THIS beautifully printed volume we have a series of 
essays on Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, the Prince Printers of Italy, 
the Italian Drama, Manzoni, Aleardi, Arrivabene, and Fusco, 
such as one is accustomed to find in St. Paul's Magazine, 
Macmillan’s, The Church Quarterly and The Edinburgh— 
from which indeed these essays are actually culled. That is 
to say, highly respectable dissertations accompanied by long 
quotations and expressed _.in the pithless and pointless Eng- 
lish to which these high ‘ respectabilities’ have accustomed 
us. The reader—if he be uncritical—flows along pleasantly 
and oilily, taking in all these ‘ petites et douces joies du 
flaneur’ of which Coppée speaks in one of his delightful 
stories. There is evidence of reverent study, of affectionate 
admiration, of acquaintance with the people and poems 
discussed, and of genuine enthusiasm for Italian literature. 
It is a sea without a reef or a snag, ‘ mellowed in the sunsets 
of 800 years.” But the voyagings of the other class of read- 
ers—the critical—are not so halcyon. No sooner, indeed, is 
the author shipped and the rope cast off than a sensation of 
uneasiness ensues, ‘superinduced’ (as the doctors say) by 
an absence of footnotes referring to the most recent authori- 
ties on Italian literature. Where are Symonds, Bartoli,. 
Gaspary? To Miss Phillimore these names are as Napoleon 
was in the beginning of Manzoni’s great ode: Zi fu/ And 
where is the fine essay on Petrarch from ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica,’ to which she might have referred to correct her 
antiquated notions about Laura, about Petrarch’s political 
influence on the Pope and Emperor, about the ‘Africa?’ Do- 
critical students of the immortal sonnetteer now fall down 
and worship De Sade and Bandelli as the authorities on this. 
remarkable era, or sum up Petrarch’s character in the terms. 
of a Sunday-school tract? Experts consider Miss Philli- 
more’s essay on the Drama as nearly worthless, and the 
numerous misprints and misconceptions through the book 
go far to create and confirm this impression. When she gets 
to Manzoni and the modern period she is on safer ground,. 
though we still have the old-fashioned biographical sketch 
interspersed with more or less mellifiuous translations from. 
the author under treatment. We had supposed this class of 
essay nearly as extinct as that which once made the ‘ Ves- 
tiges of the Creation’ so celebrated in the semi-scientific 
world: the product of antique libraries where no periodicals. 
are taken and where all the books are dated fifty years ago.. 
It will, we presume, continue to exist as long as the respecta- 
ble quarterlies which nourish it, and there are old-fashioned. 
ladies and gentlemen to lie back in easy chairs and read it. 





The Magazines. 

The Atlantic opens with a story by Lucretia P. Hale and Edwin 
Lasseter Bynner, called ‘An Uncloseted Skeleton.’ It purports to 
be ‘edited,’ but we suspect it of being original work, and though 
the psychology is sufficiently remarkable, we must say that the 
most ingenious part seems to be that ascribed to the rats and mil- 
dew. Percival Lowell, in a second paper on ‘The Soul of the: 
Far East,’ gives an entertaining account of some peculiarities in 
Japanese language and expression; and Theodore Child describes. 
the Millet exhibition in Paris, with interesting insight into the 
methods and results of an artist who was exclusively concerned 


* Studies in Italian Literature, Classical and Modern. By Catherine Mary Philli-- 
more. New York : Scribner & Welford. 
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with the moral essence and significance of human actions and 
hases of nature. There are some ‘ Anecdotes of Charles Reade,’ 
y E. H. House, who wrote the admirable article on Reade a short 
time ago; some more of Mrs. Miller’s pleasant little bird realisms; 
‘A Second Glance Backward’ at the life of Cooper the novelist, by 
Susan Fenimore Cooper; and more of Dr. Holmes’s ‘ Hundred 
_ in Europe.’ The stirring interest of the dramatic climax in 
‘The Second Son’ is rather injured by the old resort to killing off 
a troublesome hero, but the story is still exciting. 
Louise Stockton writes the novel for LzpPzncott’s, a story called 
‘ Apple-Seed and Brier-Thorn,’ with a strong and original, if some- 
what strained, plot. The lengths to widehy equate nature will go 
in sacrificing itself for others is vividly put, the more vividly be- 
cause the sacrifice is in doing something unworthy the nature that 
makes it ; and the way in which human nature of another kind 
— the benefit of the sacrifice with contempt for the sacrifice 
itself is still more vividly put, and as a bit of character-drawing is 
worthy of Dickens. Miss Stockton’s only weak point is in working 
up to her situation. L. R. McCabe gives some ‘Literary and 
Social Recollections of W. D. Howells,’ having known the novelist 
before the world did. ‘The Government and the Public Works,’ 
by L. R. Haupt, is a criticism of the present management of the 
Bureau of Public Civil Works, with suggestions for its reorganiza- 
tion. J. H. E. Whitney contributes a lively description, with a few 
theories of art loosely thrown in, of his ‘Experiences as a Wood- 
Engraver.’ People who admire ‘ Josiah Allen’s Wife’ will find her 
in full force at ‘ Abel Perry’s Funeral;’ and those who don’t can 
read a very unpleasant story about a snake-charmer, if they 
want to. 


Arnold Burges Johnson’s recollections of Charles Sumner make 
- the principal article in the September rg Neg They are 
illustrated by a good wood-cut portrait, some fac-similes of auto- 
graphs, a pen-and-ink sketch of Sumner’s study, and a large en- 
graving, after a photograph, of Sumner and Longfellow, which 

orms the frontispiece to the number. Wolf von Schierbrand dis- 
courses without charity of Persian vices and follies, with the aid of 
some rather poor engravings. The pictures to Herbert H. Smith’s 
account of the ‘Hurricane Island’ (St. Thomas, West Indies) are 
more interesting. But the best reading of the number is in the article 
first mentioned, in Moncure S. Conway’s ‘ Shall America Have Am- 
bassadors ?’ and in Edmondo de Amicis’ story for young folks, ‘ The 
Sardinian Drummer-Boy.’ The poetry of the number is by May 
Riley Smith, W. H. Allen, Clarence Urmy and Bessie Chandler. 
—tThe timely articles in the October Catholic World are one on 
‘Galileo Galilei and Dr. McGlynn,’ by Rev. J. U. Heinzle, S. I.; 
One on ‘ The State and the Land,’ in which Canon Law and the law 
of the States and scholastic and modern philosophy are brought to 
bear upon the land question ; and, lastly, one on the growth and 
vicissitudes of the Shakspeare text, by Appleton Morgan, which is 
of special interest in view of Ignatius Bonnelly's attack on the 
Bard of Avon. Maurice F. Egan, in his Chat about New Books, 
characterizes briefly, and as they deserve, the novels of Rider Hag- 
gard and other ephemeral productions of the summer. 


Sketches of the quaint timbered parsonage at Pound’s Bridge» 
and of the serrated line of gables of Chiddingstone Village Street» 
in the September instalment of ‘ Old Storied Houses’ in The Antz- 
guary, help to show how much that is old-fashioned and pictur- 
esque in domestic architecture is still extant in England. The 
same article has a drawing of a quintain post, once of use ina 
sport which it might be well to revive. ‘Notes on Incidents in 
Folk-Tales’ trace several of the most curious of these back to 
actual customs in Aryan times. ‘A Visit to Mount Athos’ gives 
a detailed account of the present state of the celebrated Greek Mon- 
astery there. Prof. Hodgett’s rather discursive essay on ‘ The Smith 
and Wright’ is continued; and so is that on ‘ The Crosses of Not- 
tinghamshire,’ by A. Stapleton; while a series of articles on the 
‘Bone Caves,’ by H. P. Malet, is begun in the present number.—— 
‘Whenever a man loses the balance of his reason, he turns his 
attention to literature,’ says a writer in this month’s Book-Lore. So 
it would seem from certain of the other articles of the number, 
especially from that on the Gibson Craig book-sale ; that is, if book- 
hunting had much to do with literature. ‘The Bibliography of the 
Devil,’ ‘ Bishop Wilkins’ Mathematical Magick,’ ‘ Dedications of 
Books,’ and ‘ Literary Forgeries,’ are titles of other articles which 
naturally lead to the same conclusion. Still, many sane lovers of 
literature will doubtless find amusement, if not instruction, in them, 
and the Bibliophile’s Kalendar and articles on Sir Thomas Wyatt 
and Chicago’s great library will be found interesting by all. 

The New Princeton Review for September contains little but 
solid—some of it rather heavy—reading, the lightest and brightest 
thing being a very pretty bit of Hellenism, ‘A Greek Girl’s Out- 
ing, by Julia C. R. Dorr. In ‘The Origin of Life,’ H. W. Conn 
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re-examines the old argument as to spoutaneous generation, 
showing that the fact that it is generally admitted that nothing of 
the kind takes place under present conditions, by no means settles 
the question. Alexander 2 recounts the history of ‘The 
First Century of the Constitution,’ and Wm. L. R. Gifford tells of 
the Dorr Rebellion in Rhode Islandin 1842, Richard Henry Stod- 
dard writes of ‘ Lord Byron ;’ and Brander Matthews, in an article 
on ‘ American Authors and British Pirates,’ shows that the absence 
of an international copyright law is taken advantage of by unscru- 
pulous publishers on the other side of the Atlantic as well as on 
this——The first number of a new magazine, Zhe Curio, devoted 
to coins and autographs, old furniture and genealogy, etc., has 
made its appearance in an old gold cover and with a copyrighted 
portrait of H. R. H., ‘ The Prince,’ by way of supplement. It con- 
tains readable illustrated articles on American book-plates and 
their engravers, on ‘Seals of the Colonial Governors of New York,’ 
on ‘Old Plate-gifts to Harvard University,’ on ‘ Book-binding as.a 
Fine Art,’ and on the pedigree of the Montgomery family. The 
fiction of the number is a Edgar Fawcett. 





The Librarians’ Holiday. 


THE general meeting this month at the Thousand Islands was 
the ninth since the organization in Philadelphia in 1876. That 
meeting proved a conspicuous success in spite of the prophecies. to 
the contrary of those who thought it impossible to get fifty librari- 
ans together, and if got together to make them say or do anything 
worth the trouble. All admitted its great practical value, but most 
of the librarians themselves doubted whether another similar meet- 
ing were possible without going over the same ground. But the 
organizers had faith that there was a great and rapidly-growing 
future before the libraries of the world and chiefly before those of 
the United States. In 1877 another successful meeting was held 
in New York, at the adjournment of which twenty-two delegates 
sailed to represent America at the London International Library 
Convention which had grown out of the last year’s meeting in 
Philadelphia. In 1879 a great meeting was held in Boston and 
Cambridge, followed in ’81 by one in Washington and Baltimore, 
in ’82 in Cincinnati, in 83 in Buffalo, in 85 at’ Lake George, in ’86 
in Milwaukee. Every year the four “~~ allowed for the sessions 
prove too short for the important discussions and interesting 
papers provided. Library after library has found that it pays to 
send delegates, who bring back improved methods and new in- 
spiration. The attendance has grown from sixty or seventy till 
this year it numbered 175. They came from twenty-three States, 
from Eastern Maine to Western California; and Great Britain sent 
three delegates; while two members of the American Association 
were in attendance on the Library Association of the United King- 
dom in session at Birmingham, the senior delegate being the lady 
(Miss Ellen M. Coe) who has accomplished so great a work at the 
head of the New York Free Circulating Library. Two interesting’ 
facts are to be observed in the registration this year. Except in 
Boston the number of women up to 1885 never exceeded twenty. 
In ’85 it rose to twenty-five, in ’86 to fifty-four, and this year to 
ninety, as against eighty-five men. A part of these are wives, sis- 
ters and daughters of members, drawn by the social features; but 
nineteen lady chief-librarians and twenty-three assistants were 
present ; and of the other forty-eight, some were ex-librarians, or 
assistants, or trustees actively interested, as shown by their faithful 
attendance on all sessions. Of the eighty-five men, forty-two were 
chief-librarians, thirteen assistants, five other officers, five publishers 
or booksellers (regular members and attendants on the meetings), 
and twenty ex-librarians, editors, clergymen and others interested 
in the work. Geographically the register is noteworthy. The 
North Atlantic States were all represented ; of the South Atlantic 
there were only Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
None of the seven Gulf States appeared. The Lake States came 
next to the North Atlantic. For the past three years the largest 
single delegation has come from Columbia College Library. 

Of the great practical value of the sessions themselves we have 
not space to speak. Inspection of the bulky volume of official pro- 
ceedings published by Zhe Library Journal each year will con- 
vince the most skeptical. The last two years have, however, open- 
ed quite a new phase in these conventions which merits notice. At 
the close of the Milwaukee meeting about 90 of the delegates (by 
invitation of the railroad managers, who liberally tendered the 
courtesy), made a ten days’ excursion through the Northwest in 
special cars, and, where more convenient, in special train; visiting 
leading cities and examining the libraries as well as all that inter- 
ests general tourists. After such an experience it was natural that 
this year still more were ready to share in this travelling conven- 
tion, for which year by year new facilities and new conveniences 
are provided. This month special cars were run from Boston 
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New York and Chicago, from which central points the largest dele- 
gations come. The New England party alone numbered seven- 
ty, while this city sent half as many more. At Clayton a special 
steamer took them to Round Island, where the four days’ session 
was held. The commodious steamer John Thorn was chartered 
for two afternoons to make the trips around the Islands and to 
Kingston, and the St. Lawrence for the moonlight trip to Alex- 
andria Bay. A stroller about the boat on any of these trips was sure 
to find committees at work here and there, and animated little 
groups discussing matters of common interest ; and yet there was 
always present the atmosphere of a thoroughly enjoyable outing. 
The ——- on Round Island showed many courtesies. An 
Adirondack camp-fire at Shady Ledge, with brass band, orchestra, 
glee club, fine land and marine fireworks, and an exceedingly clever 

umorous entertainment, filled one enjoyable evening ; a comedy 
in the hotel dining-room another,; and a general illumination and 
fireworks, with a band, occupied a third. 

On Saturday morning about 125 took the steamer Corsican, 
shooting the famous rapids and arriving at the Windsor Hotel, 
Montreal, for an admirable late dinner, which the hungry librarians 
will long remember. Thc Canadian Pacific sent up special cars for 
those who wished to hurry on to Quebec on Sunday and Monday ; 
but the main party enjoyed Montreal, and went on to Quebec by 
moonlight on the Monday night steamer, devoting all day Tuesday 
to that quaintest of American cities. Here four parties broke off. 
One went up the Saguenay, another to Ottowa and Toronto, where 
various courtesies were extended by local committees; another re- 
turned vza Lakes Champlain and George ; and a fourth vza the St. 
Lawrence and the Thousand Islands. The main party, however, took 
the side-wheel steamer Miramichi, which was held from Tuesday 
noon till night to accommodate the librarians who wished to see 
more of Quebec, and steamed down the great river on one of the most 
enjoyable thousand-miles trips conceivable. The scenery on the 
right for four days was picturesque in the highest degree, and the 
night stops at Mt. St. Louis, Madeleine, and other points where the 
French boatmen came off to the steamer for freight, and talked 
faster than they worked, gave a flavor of a foreign land. Stops of 
three to five hours each at Gaspé, Percé, Summerside, Charlotte- 
town and Pictou, gave delightful breaks in the voyage, which com- 
bined in a rare degree the bracing salt air of the ocean with the 
romantic scenery of a tourist’s paradise. The feelings of the party 
on leaving the-steamer were expressed in hearty resolutions which 
assured Captain Raquet that the trip had more than met all the 
Sanguine expectations with which it was undertaken. 

A special car met the steamer at Pictou and carried the libra- 
rians across Nova Scotia to Halifax, where the two days were 
filled to overflowing. Besides the ordinary drives and sight-seeing 
there was a general attendance at the garrison church to hear the 
military band and several hundred soldiers render the Anglican 
service with a volume not to be forgotten; a special yacht tri 
through the North West Arm, to the Dingle and Melville Island, 
through the harbor, and into the wonderful basin; and on Monday 
night a delightful evening at the Waverley Hotel, where the literary 
Haligonians welcomed the Americans. Tuesday was given to the 
Evangeline country, and, as throughout the trip, there was perfect 
weather ; and special courtesies were extended which are neither 
asked by nor granted to an ordinary excursion. At Grand Pré the 
train was stopped opposite the site of the old church, the fifty-two 
excursionists were smuggled ingeniously through the barbed wire 
fence, which proved more formidable than any custom-house offi- 
cers, and a photograph of the party was secured at Evangeline’s 
church. Another feature of the day was a railroad lunch extem- 
porized by the secretaries. Instead of the expected mad rush for 
the lone doughnut and muddy coffee of a country lunch-counter 
during a ten-minutes stop, all hands were warned to sit still, while 
from the rear car came white paper napkins, tin cups, big baskets 
of delicious fruits, sandwiches, eggs, cakes, biscuits, etc., and more 
ginger ale and fresh milk than the car-load could drink. 

When the train stopped at stations, a favorite episode was a 
song or a full chorus which even the noise of the train had little 
effect in stilling, or a speech, the happiest efforts being by Mr. 

. T. Bulmer, of Halifax, and Judge Chamberlain, of the Boston 
ublic Library. Altogether it was a red-letter day among a series, 
and as the bookmen lunched while — the basin of Minas, 
where the tides rise from sixty to seventy feet, the spirits of the 
party kept pace with the salt water. Captain Colby held the 
steamer New York to allow a short visit to the old fort, and then 
the last day on board ship began in the beautiful Annapolis Basin. 
By invitation of the captain the whole party took the pilot’s deck, 
and with sea-chairs and rugs went into camp for a last ‘old- 
fashioned sing.’ The Bay of Fundy had no terrors on this trip, 
ich was varied from the straight course to Boston, going round 
the Grand Manan in the early evening, past Mt. Desert, and down 
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the New England coast. The called for separation at 
Halifax into three parties, one for New York direct, another 
through St. John; but the days were so full of good fellowship 
that no one could be found willing to break away, so that there 
landed at the dock in Boston every one who had started eight days 
before from the dock at Quebec. 

All this means much more than a pic-nic for hard workers who 
had earned the rest. It means that the library profession has won 
recognition from the public. It means that an 5 oa de corps has 
grown up, of the utmost, practical value to the libraries under its 
influence. The friendships made at these annual meetings bear 
practical fruit that saves money, improves methods, and widens in- 
fluence in many a library. We have noticed for several years that 
the most valuable progress and the best work over which trustees 
and committees have congratulated themselves, have come from 
the men and women who attend these meetings. Asa selfish in- 
vestment, it has been proved that it pays the libraries. From the 
standpoint of the individual, we need not say that it pays in new 
health and strength and inspiration for work ; and more than one 
has also found his account in the opening of a wider field of use- 
fulness; sometimes at home, sometimes (at a substantial advance 
of salary) in a place to which he has been called by those who 
jearned of his abilities and worth through the A. L. A. meeting. 


D. 





Hide-and-Seek. 
(FROM THE FRENCH.) 


OF OLD, in fields and woodland ways, 
(Ah happy unforgotten days !) 

By hazel copse or pasture sleek 

We used to play at hide-and-seek, 

Of old, in fields and woodland ways, 
Do you remember, Angélique ? 

Ah happy unforgotten days ! 


Of old, in fields and woodland ways 
A-playing thus at hide-and-seek, 
So well we foiled the searcher’s gaze, 
That nevermore, O Angélique, 
(Ah happy unforgotten days !) 
Whether in fields or woodland ways 
To your sweet side I pierce the maze ! 
Epw. J. HARDING. 





The Lounger 


THERE is a touch of pathos in the following note, which comes 
from a well-known young writer of vers de soczété: ‘A writer of 
songs and society verse, I have been frequently blamed for always 
wooing the comic muse. I wish to write better poetry, but the 
leading magazines will only admit me when I am in a merry mood ; 
and then the critics blame me for not being more serious.’ ‘ Here’s 
a state of things,’ indeed! And the worst of it is, I don’t see what’s 
to be done about it—unless the poet will write his serious verses 
over a xom de plume. There is nothing so hard to live down, as the 
reputation of being a wag. After three jokes, your gravest words 
are greeted with a roar of laughter. Weeks of serious conversa- 
tioni or composition, are needed to atone for a series of success- 
ful jeux d'esprit. To many Americans, and to almost all English- 
men, Mr. Lowell was, for many years, the author of ‘ The Biglow 
Papers,’ and of nothing else. The ‘Commemoration Ode’ opened 
most eyes on this side of the water to his true position as a poet; 
but it required his appointment as Minister to England—nay more, 
his actual residence in London as American Minister—to convince 
the English people that he was not a mere humorist. A serious 
fool, even, has always a better chance of success in the world than 
a@ merry one. Stupidity may masquerade as dignified gravity, but 
levity has no resource. 





J. K. WETHERILL has stirred up ~~ a hornet’s nest by her 
article in THE CRITIC of August 6, under the caption ‘Ten 
Minutes by the Clock.’ Envy, hatred and malice, and all unchari- 
tableness, are attributed to her by correspondents, and writers for 
the press. For one reply to her strictures—a representative one— 
room was found in these columns. Others have seen the light in 

apers scattered, as to their offices of publication, all over the 
United States. One of the bitterest appears in the Kansas 
City Herald. Many famous writers, this champion of the young 
remarks, ‘are but the outgrowth of hard work commenced at 
childhood.’ Now the complaint was not that people began their 
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‘literary labors too early in life, but that were in danger of 

publishing too eng, sagas ill-advised friends injudiciously sought 
to encourage them by getting their callow effusions printed, and 
urged as a reason for the acceptance of their tales or verses, the 
fact that they were written by a minor, or = the case of older 
persons) had been produced in an incredibly short time. 





THE COMPLAINT was not groundless; and it was stated, to my 
mind, with considerable accuracy and force. Indeed, the difficulty 
:seems to be that it was urged with rather too much vigor. The 
writer argued in favor of making the writing of poetry ‘a punish- 
-able offence ;’ of imposing a tax—‘ something like the dog tax, for 
instance’—as a means of ‘lessening the terrors of the “inky 
mania” ;’ of enacting a law ‘forbidding persons under a certain 
age to publish their writings,’ etc. One would think the humorous 
-exaggeration of these suggestions patent even to the dullest com- 
pone. But this is a serious world, and one who would not 
e undone by equivocation must speak by the card. Some da 
_J. K. W. will have to write a letter, saying that she really wasn't 
in earnest in oe the gallows or the jail as a fit place for all 

writers save those of established reputation. 





IF THE aristocrats of the early part of the Eighteenth Century, 
who justly considered literature a poorly paid profession, and re- 
garded writers as a sorry lot, could see how well ang d men live 
at the present day, and how highly they are honored, they would 
be astonished. Grub Street is but a memory. Its hardships and 
sufferings have only an antiquarian interest, as something this 
-century knows nothing of. It used to be that literature and 
Bohemia were synonymous terms. Nowadays Bohemia lies as 
little in the literary as in the medical or legal world. If you doubt 
it, read Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton's little book, with its sketches of well- 
known authors. Every man among them is apparently well off, and 
-all lead exemplary domestic lives. Even the poets live in comfort, 
if not in luxury; but I doubt that their incomes come from their 
poetry. Poets must still be satisfied to write verse for fame. 
Tennyson and Longfellow are exceptions to the rule. Few other 
datter-day poets could pay for their bread, much less their bread 
-and butter, from the oe of their poems. 





C. S. P. WRITES from Cornell University in reference to a 
note published in this column last week: ‘In Western New York 
rock salt is found at various localities in Wyoming, Livings- 
‘ton, Ontario, Yates, Seneca and Cayuga counties. This bed 
ranges from 30 to 80 feet in thickness. Near Goderich, Ontario, 
rock salt 120 feet in thickness occurs. It is found*in the eastern 
-and western parts of Michigan, and in other localities. At Marine 
City, Mich., it is 115 feet in thickness at a depth of 1633 feet. A 
darge manufacture of salt has been established there by first dis- 
solving the rock salt by forcing down clear water from the St. Ciair 
River, and afterward evaporating the brine by means of steam 
pipes.’ 





I AM AFRAID people overrate the depth of childish affection for 
¢chome. Very young children are a good deal like dogs—the last 
master is the best. I asked a boy of six years, who was visiting his 
aunt this summer, where he liked best to live—at his own home or 
his aunt’s. ‘ At Aunt ——’s,’ he replied without hesitation. ‘ Why ?’ 
said I, ‘ Because the diggin’ ain’t so hard!’ he answered. This 
is perhaps not so unnatural as itsounds. A child’s life at that age 
is entirely given over to digging, and it makes a great difference to 
him whether the earth is hard or soft. At this child’s home the 
ground was beaten and packed down; at his aunt’s it was soft and 
sandy, so at the end of a day he could see the substantial results of 
hislabors. Children of a larger growth are very much like the young- 
sters in this respect, though they don’t admit it so frankly. We all 
like to do the things that are easiest—to dig in the softest soil; and 
—— ought to be—duly grateful when our lines are cast in sandy 
places. 





Thorns in the Novelist’s Chair. 


Tue following letter from Mr. Thompson was not written 
for publication, but is printed with his consent. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, INDIANA, 

22 August, 1887. 

THE LOUNGER’S note on Aug. 20, regarding Daudet’s experi- 
-ence with the Provengals on account of ‘ Numa Roumestan,’ ‘ Tar- 
“tarin,’ etc., reminds me of thetrouble I have had about Miss Crabb, 
-a young woman reporter for the newspapers, who figures in two of 
‘my obscure little novels. I cannot say how many wrathful letters 
4 have had from young ladies who thought they could not be mis- 
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taken in assuming that I meant to caricature them. Each indi- 
vidual offered cogent reasons for declaring that she was the very 
Miss Crabb. One, rather more realistic than the rest, laid claim to 
the receding chin and irregular teeth of my creation. Yet another 
accused me of being the man who had tried to get her place on a 
newspaper, failing which I had sought revenge in making fun of 
her! This when I never had heard of her before. But the most 
amusing experience was to be told by a Boston critic that I had 
put ‘Hoosiers’ into my Indiana story, ‘A Banker of 
Bankersville.’ Of course this critic was perfectly sincere, and be- 
lieved that to depict Indiana social life one must do dialect and 
introduce a lot of illiterate backwoods folk. Foreigners are laugh- 
ed at for expecting to find buffalo and elk in the country around* 
Boston and New York, and it is time Eastern people should know 
that Indiana is not a frontier settlement in the year 1887. Not 
long ago the editor of perhaps the greatest literary magazine in 
America wrote to say to me that the greater part of the magazine’s 
subscriptions and sales were in the West. I wrote ‘A Banker of 
Bankersville’ to depict social life in an average Indiana town or 
city, and I drew directly from my own experience, observation, 
knowledge. Here my predicament is just the reverse of M. Dau- 
det’s and Mr. Cable’s and Miss McLean’s; for the Indiana critics 
agree that I have truly represented Indiana life, while some of the 
New England and New York critics aver that I have not. 

So, when my little novel, ‘A Tallahassee Girl,’ first appeared, 
anonymously, a very pleasant review of it in THE CRITIC concluded 
thus: ‘ The sketches of Southern life are vivid and entertaining, 
evidently by one who has “been there,” though the observation 
might seem too carefully minute to be that of a native Southerner. 
Neither has the criticism exactly a Northern flavor, and we half 
suspect that the story has something of English origin, The 
italics are mine. The American of Philadelphia said of the same 
story, ‘really, it is American, through and through.’ The Boston 
Literary World said that the story conveyed ‘as vivid and imme- 
diate a sense of a Southern centre like Tallahassee, its people, its 
spirit and its surroundings, as any writing could possibly give.’ 
The Atlanta Constitution said: ‘At first glance it would seem 
that no one but a Southerner could give us so genuine a picture of 
a very familiar phase of Southern society,’ and presently added: 
‘ The author may turn out to be a Northerner of weak lungs, strong 
brains and genial mind.’ These things were said while the author 
of the story was zcog., but as soon as the secret was unlocked, 
there came to me a shower of letters from the South, accusing me 
of misrepresenting Southern life, Southern society and Southern 
character. Then, too, the Northern critics began to see that I had 
compared Northern people with Southern people to the discredit 
of the former; and to cap the trouble Paul Hayne, my true friend, 
wrote me from Copse Hill, declaring that I had caricatured the 
Southern people in my story! Curious enough, but true it is, that 
the Tallahassee people themselves were perfectly satisfied with my 
story; indeed, received it with cordial enthusiasm, and wrote me 
kind invitations to come and live in their beautiful little city. 

Now the ‘ Tallahassee Girl’ has had her little day, and I men- . 
tion this curious zigzag of criticism while standing over her little 
grave. But the ‘ Banker of Bankersville’ is still above ground, and 
presents the life of an Indiana town just as | have lived it, and just 
as I have seen others living it. Of course Miss Crabb, as she ap- 
peared in ‘At Love’s Extremes,’ and as she is in ‘A Banker of 
Bankersville,’ is not meant for any woman that I ever saw, but I 
am afraid that she is really very much like some who have written 
certain edifying but by no means encouraging letters to me on ac- 
count of her existence. MAURICE THOMPSON. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes. 

M. Rajon’s portrait of Mrs. Cleveland is issued as a supplement 
to the July Studzo. The distinguished etcher has chosen the least 
agreeable view of the lady’s face—a strict profile—and has exag- 
gerated the one defect he found in it. The subject is a difficult 
one, and he has not surmounted the difficulty he had to contend 
with. The face he gives us is hardly a handsome one. Tech- 
nically his work is clever, but it is deficient in spirit. 


—Champollion has etched—not in his best manner—Albert 
Moore’s pretty picture of ‘The Dreamers’ for the frontispiece of 
the October Magazine of Art. The Birmingham Museum and 
Art Gallery is handsomely illustrated by photo-engravings of some 
of its art treasures. Under the heading ‘Current Art’ na by 
Gaudy, Alfred Parsons, J.S. Noble, John Pettie and Arthur Lenon, 
and a statue of ‘ Peace,’ by Onslow Ford, are described and illus- 
trated. Other illustrated articles are on ‘ French Furniture in the 
Sixteenth Century,’ ‘Sienna as a Cradle of Art,’ and ‘ Nicholas 
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Poussin.’ Joseph Grego has a short article on court patronage 
and painters, and Mabel Robinson a fantastic and misleading one 
on King Solomon as an art patron. 


—The colored plate to the September Art Amateur is timely 
as well as beautiful, being a successful reproduction of a water- 
color drawing by Victor Dangon of a bunch of chrysanthemums, 
pink, yellow and red. There is a frontispiece, by Ellen Welby, of 
a child’s head, intended for porcelain painting. The illustrated 
articles are on ‘Madame Du Cassin’s Pictures’ and ‘ Talks with 
Decorators,’ and there are many pretty and useful designs scattered 
through the other pages. ‘My Note-Book’ contains gossip about 
bibliophiles, and Mrs. Cleveland, and tells how to sell one’s art 
treasures, 


—Mr. Robert Koehler, the painter of ‘The Strike,’ who is on 
his way hither from Munich, comes as the accredited agent of 
the Central Committee having in charge the preparations for the 
Munich International Art and Industrial Exhibition of next year. 
His object is to secure a good representation of American art and 
art industry at what is expected to prove the most important ex- 
hibition of the kind ever held in Germany. 


—The Art Students’ League has removed from West Fourteenth 
Street to 143-147 East Twenty-third Street. The season of 1887-8 
will extend from October 3 to May 26. The following instructors 
have been appointed: Kenyon Cox, H. Siddons Mowbray, Walter 
Shirlaw, George de Forest Brush, Wm. M. Chase, B. R. Fitz, 
Geo. T. Brewster, Carroll Beckwith, H. A. Levy, T. W. Dewing, 
and Thomas Eakins. A Preparatory Antique Class has been added 
to the school, which students may enter without aeaigen 44 ex- 
amination. There will be an All-day Painting Class under Mr. 
Chase, and a Modelling Class under Augustus St. Gaudens and 
Mr. Brewster. The Ladies’ Afternoon Life Class, under Mr. Shir- 
law, will be in session from I to 4 instead of from 4 to 6. Geo. de 
Forest Brush, the Indian painter, will have charge of the Men’s 
Evening Life Class, in place of Mr. Sartain, who is going abroad. 
B. R. Fitz will conduct the Afternoon Painting Class, in place of Mr. 
Wier ; and H. A. Levy will have the Preparatory Antique Class. 





“The New Poetry.” 


Mr. Ernest Ruys (who is coming to America soon) 
delivered a lecture recently on ‘The New Poetry,’ before 
the Progressive Association, in London. We extract the 
following portion of his remarks : 


The lecturer said that the case for the new poetry had been well 
stated by Emerson, in his essay on ‘ The Poet, wherein he remarks 
that ‘it is not metres, but a metre-making argument, that makes a 
poet,’ and that ‘each new age requires a new confession, which is 
to say, a new poetry,’ and is always awaiting its poet. Taking 
poetry thus as a new message of the poets to their age, a summons 
to the higher plane of thought or action, the need of such to-day 


. would be abundantly evident. It was said that such a true poetry 


was impossible amid the present evil conditions of life; but the 
assertion was based on the misconception of poetry as something 
dainty and precious, and not a strong heroic influence, true to its 
high destiny in times of war as of peace. And if the declarations 
of Socialists were true, that the existing opposition of rich and 
poor was in fact a social war, bearing with it all the waste and 
ruin of war, then we had a reason why poetry should, with such 
stimulus, flourish exceedingly. Why, then, was this opportunity 
not seized in England ree Taking the latest fifty volumes of 
verse, what chiefly struck one was the lack of subject-matter which 
they exhibited. There was plenty of skill, and even poetical feel- 
ing, but no great human ideas; and the reason was that men, 
bitterly recognizing the materialism which exists among us and its 
fatal consequences in the destruction of beauty in nature and 
human life, had come to believe that the only thing to be done was 
to escape from and fly to some other beautiful place. We must, 
however, inquire further into the causes which determine the vital- 
ity or the decline of true poetry. If we looked back to the times 
when the power of poetry had been great, we should find that the 
poets were in direct relations of sympathy with their fellows, and 
moved freely about in the varied world around them. Their works 
have in them the life-blood of the general heart of men. This 
was notably the case in the grand Elizabethan age. All the 
great dramatists of that age lived in the stream of events, and 
took inspiration from actual life, in street and tavern; and 
they made use of the idioms of common speech, and the stories 
of familiar gossip. The lecturer illustrated this by instances 
from the dramatist Dekker, and by citations from several old 
stirring ballads, dealing, all of them, with incidents of contempo- 
rary life. These old ballads illustrated another important point. 
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They were all written to or for music, and they had all the metrical 
charm of musical movement and rhythm. Here we came, said the. 
lecturer, upon another reason for the ineffectiveness of much mod- 
ern verse; it had too much ignored the musical intention of 
poetry, was written more and more for the eye, was decorative and 

icturesque in expression rather than musical and poetic. The 
ecturer emphasized this point by quoting a — of recent verse, 
and contrasting it with one of Burns’s beautifully musical songs ; 
and he then proceeded to trace the secret of Burns’s success in his 
reliance, not only upon the elementary passions of men, but on the 
ordinary means of popular expression. Summing up, Mr. Rhys 
said that our conclusions were that poetry must be first of all truly 
contemporary in spirit as in letter ; must be not merely bookish or 
decorative, but must bear the pressure of our daily life; must be 
musical; and, finally, must be not simply a fine artistic exercise, 
but an earnest human utterance, calling men to the higher destinies: 
which are apt to be so much obscured in every day life. Speaking, 
in concluding, of the nature and scope of the new message of 
poetry to-day, the lecturer instanced Walt Whitman as the poet 
who, whatever his artistic lack, had really faced the whole Nine- 
teenth Century world, and had portrayed and interpreted the 
spirit. He had lived in close contact with his fellows, and had re- 
lied largely on the common speech idiom; he had tried also to 
present the far-stretched universe known to modern science as a 
great harmonious whole. The conjoining of this vastness of vision 
with the most intimate sympathy with the individual heart, was- 
what made Whitman so suggestive. The natural life, informed 
with the spirit of fellowship and human love, instead of selfishness. 
and competition—the spirit of comradeship, as opposed to the 
antagonism of class with class—here was the new message which 
Whitman brought. The lecturer ended by reciting the American 
poet’s splendid lines, entitled ‘ Pioneers.’ 


New York’s Book Collectors. 


[The Evening Sun.] 

BRAYTON IVES (who denies any relationship to the ‘ Napoleon 
of Finance’) is a typical New Yorker and one of America’s greatest 
book collectors. His library is without its equal in America and 
contains priceless books of all times, nations and languages. He 
is the owner of the famous Guttenberg or Mazarin Bible, having 
paid $15,000 for it. His passion is for first editions, and some o 
the choicest products of the press are in his possession. 

H. C. Bunner, the versatile editor of Puck, devotes his leisure to: 
collecting the works of the old and modern writers of charming 
vers de soct@é, of which form of versemaking he is himself a 
master. 

Thomas J. McKee has many tomes dear to the heart of the 
book-lover. One of his most cherished treasures is an unpublished 
play by John Howard Payne, entitled ‘A Duel in Spain.’ 

S. P. Avery’s collection of exquisite bindings by famous masters. 
of the art would drive an envious bookworm to suicide. Some 
beautiful bindings cover many rare and costly books. 

The library of Robert Hoe, Jr., of Grolier Club fame, is said by 
those who know to be the richest of its kind in town. Mr. Hoe is. 
called the Napoleon of New York book collectors. 

Edmund C. Stedman has a fine collection of original manuscripts. 
and the ‘Marginalia’ of Edgar A. Poe. The broker-poet is an 
authority on Poe’s chirography. 

Brander Matthews has surrounded himself with an extensive: 
collection of valuable books relating to the stage and actors of 
America, France, and England. 

George W. Vanderbilt has a well-stocked library of ¢dztzons de- 
/uxe and special editions of all the modern authors. George is an. 
ardent bibliophile. 

Laurence Hutton tenderly nourishes a growing collection of rare- 
old plays bills. Many of the latter are unique and could not be 
duplicated. 

’. C. Prime has a hobby for books with hogskin bindings. He- 
4 said to have the finest specimens of this odd style of binding in 
the city. 

Charles de Kay is the possessor of a select library of books om 
the literature of Ireland and the East. 








The Queen’s Drawing-Room. 
[The Saturday Review.] 

A DRAWING-ROOM day has formed the subject of many a sociak 
essay, and has been introduced as a feature in many a novel. The 
block of carriages in St. James’s Street, the club windows full of 
ogling and criticising dandies, the silver ~ of the coachmen, the- 
bouquets and calves of the footmen, and the retiring loveliness of 
the bashful désutantes, affording a charming contrast to the 
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maturer charms of the mothers and dowagers, have all been ex- 
patiated upon over and over again. The Queen’s Drawing-room 
is, in fact, an old-established British institution, and is justly looked 
_— by a certain section of the public as one of the few gratuitous 
shows afforded by a residence in, or a visit to, the metropolis. 

But to those who can remember the glories of a Drawing-room 
forty or fifty years ago, the ceremony of the present day must pres- 
ent but a sorry and insignificant spectacle in comparison with what 
they were accustomed to in their youth. ‘The old order changeth, 
giving place to new,’ is in this case an unusually apt quotation, 
and from a spectacular point of view the new order certainly can- 
vot hold a candle to the old. The stately C-spring chariot, which 
in the old days was considered the only suitable carriage for a per- 
son of any distinction to go to Court in, has almost entirely dropped 
out of everyday use; and although a few will still be brought out 
for State occasions, they form the exception instead of the rule, 
and it cannot in the nature of wood and iron work be very long be- 
fore the last of them disappears altogether. In their place we find 
‘landaus’ of various builds and various degrees of smartness, and 
every variety of brougham, from the neat and exquisitely finished 
pro uctions of Barker or Thrupp to the shapeless and weather- 

eaten vehicle with dingy panels and generally shabby-genteel ap- 
pearance. With the decadence of the chariot has also supervened 
a falling off in the style of the once magnificent retainers who ac- 
companied it. A cluster of three or perhaps four stately footmen 
up behind, now only seen in the case of very illustrious personages, 
was nothing very much out of the common, each one of whom was 
in himself a thing of beauty and an object of interest to an admir- 
ing crowd. But even where a chariot is now seen it has usually but 
one or, at the most, two gentlemen in livery on the footboard, who, 
so far from taking a proper pride in their position and functions, 
are apt to display a self-consciousness that seems almost to amount 
to a sense of shame, and that is by no means in keeping with tra- 
ditional associations. And, to come down to details, it is impos- 
sible for any well-regulated mind to observe without some tinge of 
regret the lamentable deterioration in the size and quality of the 
bouquets worn on these occasions. Most of us are familiar with 
Leech’s caricature of the coachman who, on being asked for his 
reason for leaving his last place, was compelled to state that at the 
last Drawing-room he had been put off with a bouquet that had 
been made up in the housekeeeper’s room instead of being ordered 
from Covent Garden. No person of proper feeling could have 
failed to sympathize with the worthy man under such painful cir- 
cumstances, or to recognize the insult to his cloth which he so 
justly resented. But we fear that many a coachman nowadays has 
to put up with still further indignities ; and of the few so-called 
bouquets that custom still continues here and there to affix to the 
manly breasts of coachmen and footmen, the majority are scarcely 
worthy of even the housekeeper’s room, and are, on the whole, 
more suggestive of having been bought inthe street. The utilitarian 
spirit of the age seems to have overspread even such a time- 
honored institution as the Queen’s Drawing-room ; and the theory 
has been tacitly, though generally, accepted that the days when it 
was thought desirable to make a show have gone by, and that it 
now represents nothing more than a tiresome, though necessary, 
function, to be got through with as little trouble as possible. A 
Drawing-room nowadays is, in fact, only redeemed from being a 
dull procession of carriages by the presence of a military element; 
though, as long as the Household Cavalry, with their brilliant uni- 
forms, their picturesquely-attired bands, and their manifold popular 
attractions, continue to form a part of the show, there will always 
be something bright and imposing about it. 

The most splendid and glittering of pageants, however, has 
always its reverse side; and, even if no one were allowed to appear 
at Court in any vehicle beneath the dignity of a coach and fo 
with domestics to correspond, there would be plenty of room for 
the moralist to indulge in reflections - the vanity of the whole 
eter me Much has been said of the hardships undergone 

delicate ladies through exposure in slight attire to the chillin 
blasts of an English spring ; of weary waitings in cold and maaivel 
reception-rooms and ugly rushes at barriers; of the imperiousness 
and stern demeanor of gentlemen ushers.and subordinates of the 
Lord Chamberlain’s department ; of the solemn moment when the 
struggling crowd is suddenly marshalled into single file, and sea- 
soned dowager and trembling débutante have to pass alone and un- 
supported into the presence of their Sovereign; and last, though 
not least, of the indescribable feeling of relief and thankfulness 
when the last curtsey has been made, and, gathering up the 
voluminous folds of her train, happy if it is still intact wm untrod- 
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den upon, the fair courtier emerges into the corridor with a delight- 
ful sense of having successfully passed through a trying ordeal, and 
of being free to converse with her friends who have also passed, or 
to come. 


to criticise and condole with those whose trial is stil 
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There are doubtless certain grounds for such reflections; and it 
would be impossible to deny that ladies who attend a Drawing- 
room must be prepared to undergo a certain amount of discomfort. 
But for a good deal of this it may, perhaps, on the other hand, be 
hinted, they have only themselves to blame. It is not, as a rule, 
colder by day than by night, even from February till May; and if 
ladies were to take the same precautions when going to a Drawing- 
room as they habitually do when going to a ball, they would pos- 
sibly have less to complain of in the way of colds and other attend- 
ant ailments. As it is, a fond mother, who would be horrified at 
the idea of taking her child to a ball any night in the season with- 
out an elaborate arrangement of wraps, will let her shiver for an 
hour or more in the Mall in what is practically a ball-dress, with 
little or no protection from the raw, damp atmosphere of early 
spring; and is then surprised and indignant if the result be that her 
darling is laid up for a fortnight. No doubt, too, the waiting and 
the crowd inside the Palace are very trying both to strength and 
patience, and it is here, perhaps, that the greatest danger is experi- 
enced in regard to draughts or chills. raps must, of course, be 
discarded on entering, and it is unquestionably a serious matter fora 
delicate person to have to pass perhaps a couple of hours in a series: 
of large, uninhabited, and consequently imperfectly aired, rooms, and 
in a costume, moreover, that is only suited for warmth and candle- 
light. It might be out of place on our part to volunteer suggestions 
to the high authorities to whom is entrusted the regulation of such 
matters. Her Majesty is well known to takea special interest in 
everything relating, not only to the welfare, but also to the personak 
comfort, of her subjects; and it. may safely be assumed that the 
Lord Chamberlain and his staff have instructions to do everything 
in their power for the convenience ,of ladies and gentlemen attend- 
ing Her Majesty’s Court. But so universal, and apparently so well 
founded, have been the complaints on this score that it is difficult 
to understand why any grounds for them should still remain, as a 
very little care and foresight would appear to be necessary in order 
to secure that the rooms to be used should be thoroughly aired and 
warmed before those attending the Drawing-room are admitted. 
This is perhaps the only serious accusation that can justly be brought 
against the ‘management’ on these occasions. No doubt the long 
waitings in each room are very tedious and wearying, and the crowd- 
ing and pressing at the various barriers must always be very annoying. 
and trying tothetemper. But as long as ladies continue to display 
their loyalty by flocking to Court, it is difficult to see how a certaim 
amount of crowding is to be avoided. It might possibly be within: 
the resources of science to devise some more complete system of 
barriers or ‘ pens,’ to be worked somewhat according to the ‘ abso- 
lute block’ system of a railway, no person being admitted into one 
space or section until its previous occupants had all passed into the 
next. Such an arrangement might, however, be held to interfere 
almost too much with the liberty of the subject, and would certainly 
be rather suggestive of a cattle-market. But, anyhow, ladies who 
come to Court must expect to be put under at least a show of dis- 
cipline, and ought not to complain if their natural and charming 
tendency to get into mischief requires that they should be kept welb 
in hand. Those elegant gentlemen in silk stockings and curiously- 
laced coats, whose calves only require a little professional cultiva- 
tion and whose hair a little powder to make them very respectable 
imitations of John and Jeames, have after alla delicate and respon- 
sible duty to discharge. The slightest exhibition of indecision or 
want of firmness on their part might have the most serious results ;. 
and the idea of Peckinghom Palace with some six or seven hun- 
dred ladies in a state of panic or insubordination is almost too 
dreadful to contemplate. The fact is—and this is not or 
realized—that a Drawing-room is an important State function, and, 
as such, requires to be.conducted with something approaching to 
military precision and discipline. Every person present is for the 
time being an actor in the ceremony, and cannot complain if ex- 
pected to act strictly under orders. 
It is perhaps to be regretted, having regard to the uncertainty of 
the British climate, and the important part played by the weather 
on such occasions, that immemorial custom has decreed that 
Drawing-rooms should take place in the daytime. No one who 
has witnessed a Drawing-room at the Viceregal Court in Dublin 
can have failed to contrast it favorably in many respects with 
the same ceremony in London. The mere fact of its being in the 
evening and after dinner deprives the ceremony of a great deal of 
its normal coldness and stiffness, and imparts to it something of 
the character of a stately social entertainment. Jewels sparkle 
with additional lustre; dresses show to greater advantage; and 
complexions that are perhaps scarcely equal to the cold glare of 
daylight look positively charming under the mellow effulgence of 
wax candles, or even a judicious and properly-subdued application 
of the electric light. The brilliant drawing-room recently held at 
Dublin Castle by the Princess of Wales may possibly have sug- 
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gested, or rather revived, the idea of introducing the same system 
in London; and should this ever come about, there can be no 
doubt that it would be hailed with enthusiasm by all directly con- 
cerned. The only real argument in favor of holding Drawing- 
rooms by day is that pageants of -~ kind are so rare in London 
that it would not be fair to deprive the public of what is even now 
a popular show. But after all, the proportion of the public who 
come to see it must necessarily be comparatively limited; and the 
comfort and convenience of the actors in such a ceremony is per- 
haps of more importance than the amusement of the lookers-on. 
here is one other consideration which can hardly fail to suggest 
itself to the intelligent spectator of one of these functions —namely, 
what is the object of it all? This, however, opens up a delicate 
subject upon which we have some diffidence in entering; but we 
fear that the answer can hardly be regarded as altogether satisfac- 
tory. The primary object of attending a Drawing-room or Levée 
is, of course, to pay a tribute of respect to the Sovereign. But the 
notion of a guéd pro guo may associate itself even with a State 
ceremony ; and it is probable that, if there were no such things as 
" State balls and State concerts, a large proportion of those who 
now ‘go to Court’ would be satisfied with some other means of 
testifying their devotion to the Crown. It is to be feared that the 
experiences of many of these excellent and loyal persons must be 
very disappointing, and suggestive of nothing but vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. We believe that a theory once existed, and perhaps 
still exists to a certain extent, that those who attended Drawing- 
rooms and Levées might reasonably expect to be invited fin due 
course to some Court entertainments. Thirty or forty years ago, 
when ‘society’ was a very different thing to what it is now, and 
when few persons below a certain social or official rank thought it 
any part of their business to go to Court, this may have been very 
generally the case. But it is a very different thing nowadays, and 
as the number of quasi-courtiers has increased at least threefold, 
while the number and standard of the Court entertainments remain 
the same as ever, it is obvious that it would be impossible to apply 
this theory to existing circumstances. Some system of selection 
must therefore necessarily be resorted to, and the natural result 
must be to provoke a good deal of envy, hatred, malice, and all un- 
charitableness, on the part of those who are not so fortunate as to 
be included in the lists of invitations. It would certainly seem no 
very dangerous innovation to add another State ball or two to the 
annual hospitalities of Buckingham Palace, and some day this may 
perhaps be found expedient and practicable. Every year the com- 
plaints grow louder as to the decadence of the London season, and 
nothing would tend so much to restore life to the depressing state 
of things that seems to exist at present as some expansion of 
Courtly festivities. We might then, perhaps, look for a partia 
revival, at least, of the bygone glories of the Drawing-room, which 
would regain in a great measure its original social meaning and 
importance. 
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Books that have Influenced Mr. Stevenson.* 
[‘ Books Which Have Influenced Me,’ James Pott & Co.] 

THE Editor has somewhat insidiously laid a trap for his corre- 
spondents, the question put appearing at first so innocent, truly 
cutting so deep. It is not, indeed, until after some reconnoisance 
and review that the writer awakes to find himself engaged upon 
something in the nature of autobiography, or, perhaps worse, upon 
a chapter in the life of that little, beautiful brother whom we once 
all had, and whom we have all lost and mourned, the man we ought 
to have been, the man we hoped to be. But when word has been 
@assed (even to an editor), it should, if possible, be kept; and if 
sometimes I am wise and say too little, and sometimes weak and 
say too much, the blame must lie at the door of the person who 
entrapped me. 

The most influential books, and the truest in their influence, are 
works of fiction. They do not pin the reader to a dogma, which 
ihe must afterwards discover to be inexact; they do not teach him 
a lesson, which he must afterwards unlearn. They repeat, they 
rearrange, they clarify the lessons of life; they disengage us from 
ourselves, they constrain us to the acquaintance of others; and 
they show us the web of experience, not as we can see it for our- 
selves, but with a singular change—that monstrous, consuming 
ego of ours being, for the nonce, struck out. To be so, they must 
be reasonably true to the human comedy ; and any work that is so 
serves the turn of instruction: But the course of our education is 
«answered best by those poems and romances where we breathe a 
magnanimous atmosphere of thought and meet generous and pious 
«characters. Shakspeare has served me best. Few living friends 
shave had upon me an influence so strong for good as Hamlet or 





* See page 148. 
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Rosalind. The last character, already well beloved in the reading, 
I had the géod fortune to see, I must think, in an impressionable 
hour, played by Mrs. Scott Siddons. Nothing has ever more moved, 
more delighted, more refreshed me; nor has the influence quite 
passed away. Kent’s brief speech over the dying Lear had a great 
effect upon my mind, and was the burden of my reflections for 
long, so profoundly, so touchingly generous did it appear in sense, 
so overpowering in expression. Perhaps my dearest and best 
friend outside of Shakspeareis D’Artagnan—the elderly D’Artagnan 
of the ‘ Vicomte de Bragelonne.’ I know not a more human soul, 
nor, in his way, a finer; I shall be very sorry for the man who is 
so much of a pedant in morals that he cannot learn from the Cap- 
tain of Musketeers. Lastly, I must name the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
a book that breathes of every beautiful and valuable emotion. 

But of works of art little can be said ; their influence is profound 
and silent, like the influence of nature; thev mould by contact ; we 
drink them up like water, and are bettered, yet know not how. It 
is in books more specifically didactic that we can follow out the 
effect, and distinguish and weigh and compare. A book which has 
been very influential upon me fell early into my hands, and so may 
stand first, though I think its influence was only sensible later on, 
and perhaps still keeps growing, for it isa book not easily outlived : 
the ‘ Essais’ of Montaigne. That temperate and genial picture 
of life is a great gift to place in the hands of persons of to-day ; 
they will find in these smiling pages a magazine of heroism and 
wisdom, all of an antique strain; they will have their ‘linen decen- 
cies’ and excited orthodoxies fluttered, and will (if they have any 
gift of reading) perceive that these have not been fluttered without 
some excuse and ground of reason; and (again if they have any 
gift of reading) they will end by seeing that this old gentleman was 
in a dozen ways a finer fellow, and held in a dozen ways a nobler 
view of life, than they or their contemporaries. 

The next book, in order of time, to influence me, was the New 
Testament, and in particular the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
I believe it would startle and move any one if they could make a 
certain effort of imagination and read it freshly like a book, not 
droningly and dully like a portion of the Bible. Any one would 
then be able to see in it those truths which we are all courteously 
supposed to know and all modestly refrain from applying. But 
upon this subject it is perhaps better to be silent. 

I come next to Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ a book of singular 
service, a book which tumbled the world upside down for me, 
blew into space a thousand cobwebs of genteel and ethical illusion, 
and, having thus shaken my tabernacle of lies, set me back again 
upon a strong foundation of all the original and manly virtues. 
But it is, once more, only a book for those who have the gift of 
reading. I will be very frank—I believe it is so with all good 
books, except, perhaps, fiction. The average man lives, and must 
live, so wholly in convention, that gunpowder charges of the truth 
are more apt to discompose than to invigorate his creed. Either 
he cries out upon blasphemy and indecency, and crouches the 
closer round that little idol of part-truths and part-conveniences 
which is the contemporary deity, or he is convinced by what is 
new, forgets what is old, and becomes truly blasphemous and in- 
decent himself. New truth is only useful to supplement the old; 
rough truth is only wanted to expand, not to destroy, our civil and 
often elegant conventions. He who cannot judge had better stick 
to fiction and the daily papers. There he will get little harm, and, 
in the first at least, some good. 

Close upon the back of my discovery of Whitman, I came under 
the influence of Herbert Spencer. No more persuasive rabbi 
exists, and few better. How much of his vast structure will bear 
the touch of time, how much is clay and how much brass, it were 
too curious to inquire. But his words, if dry, are always manly 
and honest; there dwells in his pages a spirit of highly abstract 
joy, plucked naked like an algebraic symbol, but still joyful; and 
the reader will find there a caput-mortuum of piety, with little in- 
deed of its loveliness, but with most of its essentials; and these 
two qualities make him a wholesome, as his intellectual vigor 
makes him a bracing, writer. I should be much of a hound A I 
lost my gratitude to Herbert Spencer. 

‘Goethe's Life,’ by Lewes, had a great importance for me when 
it first fell into my hands—a strange instance of the partiality of 
man’s good and man’s evil. I know no one whom I less admire 
than Goethe; he seems a very epitome of the sins of genius, break- 
ing open the doors of private life, and wantonly wounding friends, 
in that crowning offence of ‘Werther,’ and in his own character a 
mere pen-and-ink Napoleon, conscious of the rights and duties of 
superior talents as a Spanish inquisitor was conscious of the rights 
and duties of his office. And yet in his fine devotion to his art, in 
his honest and serviceable friendship for Schiller, what lessons are 
contained! Biography, usually so false to its office, does here for 
once perform for us some of the work of fiction, reminding us, that 
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is, of the truly mingled tissue of man’s nature, and how huge faults 
and shining virtues cohabit and persevere in the same character. 
History serves us well to this effect, but in the originals, not in the 
pages of the popular epitomiser, who is bound, wd the very nature 
of his task, to make us feel the difference of epochs instead of the 
essential identity of man, and even in the originals only to those 
who can recognize their own human virtues and defects in strange 
forms, often inverted and under strange names, often interchanged: 
Martial is a poet of no good repute, and it gives a man new 
thoughts to read his works dispassionately, and find in this un- 
seemly jester’s serious passages the image of a kind, wise, and self- 
respecting gentleman. It is customary, I suppose, in reading Mar- 
tial, to leave out these pleasant verses; I never heard of them, at 
least, until I found them for myself; and this partiality is one 
among a thousand a. that help to build up our distorted and 
hysterical conception of the great Roman empire. 

This brings us by a natural transition to a very noble book—the 
‘ Meditations’ of Marcus Aurelius. The dispassionate gravity, the 
noble forgetfulness of self, the tenderness of others, that are there 
expressed and were practised on so great a scale in the life of its 
writer, make this book a book quite by itself. No one can read it 
and not be moved. Yet it scarcely or rarely appeals to the feelings 
—those very noble, those not very trusty parts p peony Its address 
lies farther back: its lesson comes more deeply home; when you 
have read, you carry away with you a memory of the man himself; 
it is as though you had touched a loyal hand, looked into brave 
eyes, and made a noble friend ; there is another bond on you thence- 
forward, binding you to life and to the love of virtue. 

Wordsworth should perhaps come next. Every one has been 
influenced by Wordsworth, and it is hard to tell precisely how. A 
certain innocence, a rugged austerity of joy, a sight of the stars, 
‘the silence that there is among the hills,’ something of the cold 
thrill of dawn, cling to his work and give it a particular address to 
what is best in us. I do not know that you learn a lesson; you 
need not—Mill did not—agree with any one of his beliefs ; and yet 
the spell is cast. Such are the best teachers; a dogma learned is 
only a new error—the old one was perhaps as good ; but a spirit 
communicated is a perpetual possession. These best teachers 
climb beyond teaching to the plane of art; it is themselves, and 
what is best in themselvés, that they communicate. 

I should never forgive myself if 1 forgot ‘ The Egoist.’ It is art, 
if you like, but it belongs purely to didactic art, and from all the 
novels I have read (and I have read thousands) stands in a place 
by itself. Here is a Nathan for the modern David ; here is a book 
to send the blood into men’s faces. Satire, the angry picture of 
human faults, is not great art ; we can all be angry with our neigh- 
bor; what we want is to be shown not his defects, of which we are 
too conscious, but his merits, to which we are too blind. And 
‘The Egoist’ is a satire; so much must be allowed; but it is a 
satire of a singular quality, which tells you nothing of that obvious 
mote which is engaged from first to last with that invisible beam. 
It is yourself that is hunted down ; these are your own faults that 
are dragged into the day and numbered, with lingering relish, with 
cruel cunning and precision. A young friend of Mr. Meredith’s 
(as I have the story) came to him in an agony. ‘This is too bad 
of you,’ he cried. ‘Willoughby is me!’ ‘No, my dear fellow,’ 
said the author, ‘ he is all of us.’ I have read ‘ The Egoist’ five or 
six times myself, and I mean to read it again; for I am like the 
young friend of the anecdote—I think Willoughby an unmanly but 
a very serviceable exposure of myself. 

I suppose, when I am done, | shall find that I have forgotten 
much that was most influential, as I see already I have forgotten 
Thoreau, and Hazlitt, whose paper ‘On the Spirit of Obligations’ 
was a turning point in my life, and Penn, whose little book of 
aphorisms had a brief but strong effect on me, and Mitford’s ‘ Tales 
of Old Japan,’ wherein I learned for the first time the proper 
attitude of any rational man to his country’s laws—a secret found, 
and kept, in the Asiatic islands.. That I should commemorate all 
is more than I can hope or the editor could ask. It will be more 
to the point, after having said so much upon improving books, to 
say a word or two about the improvable reader. The gift of read- 
ing, as I have called it, is not very common, nor very h grow vend un- 
derstood. It consists, first of all, in a vast intellectual endowment 
—a free grace, I find I must call it—by which a man rises to under- 
stand that he is not punctually right, nor those from whom he differs 
absolutely wrong. He may hold dogmas; he may hold them pas- 
sionately; and he may know that others hold them but coldly, or 
hold them differently, or hold them not at all. Well, if he has the 
gift of reading, these others will be full of meat for him. They 
will see the other side of propositions and the other side of virtues. 
He need not change his dogma for that, but he may change his 
reading of that dogma, and he must supplement and correct his 
deductions from it. A human truth, which is always very much a 
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lie, hides as much of life as it displays. It is men who hold 
another truth, or, as it seems to us, perhaps, a dangerous lie, who 
can extend our restricted field of knowledge, and rouse our drowsy 
consciences. Something that seems quite new, or that seems in= 
solently false or very dangerous, is the test of a reader. If he tries. 
to see what it means, what truth excuses it, he has the gift, and let 
him read. If he is merely hurt, or offended, or exclaims upon his 
author’s folly, he had better take to the daily papers ; he will never- 
be a reader. 

And here, with the aptest illustrative force, after I have laid 
down my part-truth, I must step in with its opposite. For, after 
all, we are vessels of a very limited content. ot all men can read 
all books ; it is only a chosen few that any man will find his ap- 
pointed food ; and the fittest lessons are the most palatable, and. 
make themselves welcome to the mind. A writer learns this early, 
and it is his chief support; he goes on unafraid, laying down the 
law; and he is sure at heart that most of what he says is demon- 
strably false, and much of a “_— strain, and some hurtful, and 
very little good for service; but he is sure besides that when his. 
words fall into the hands of any genuine reader, they will be weigh- 
ed and winnowed, and only that which suits will be assimilated ; 
and when they fall into the hands of one who cannot intelligently 
read, they come there quite silent and inarticulate, falling upon 
deaf ears, and his secret is kept as if he had not written. 





Notes 


LEW VANDERPOOLE, a writer who has attracted notice lately by 
claiming the authorship of the Rev. T. P. Hughes’s ‘ Ruhainah,” 
was arrested in Long Island City, on Tuesday, on a charge of ob- 
taining money under false pretences preferred by the Schlict & 
Field Co., publishers of Zhe Cosmopolitan. Mr. Vanderpoole, 
claiming to be a grand-nephew and literary executor of George Sand, 
has succeeded in disposing of several manuscripts over her name: 
of late; and on the strength of a letter from Mr. James Redpath, 
managing editor of The North American Review, to whom he had 
sold some of them, he sold a serial called ‘ Princess Nourmahal ’ to. 
the editor of Zhe Cosmopolitan. The publishers had paid him 
$100 on account, when their suspicions were aroused. An in- 
vestigation followed, as a result of which Mr. Vanderpoole was 
arrested. His accusers say that he laid claim to the authorship off 
the successful anonymous novel, ‘ Democracy ’ (a claim denied by 
Henry Holt & Co.), of ‘Northern Days’ (a claim denied by Di. 
Appleton & Co.), and of Mr. Hughes’s ‘ Ruhainah’ (a claim whose 
fraudulency was exposed in these columns). They say, further- 
more, that he pretended to have represented the Paris Figaro, 
during the Russo-Turkish war, but that the editor of that journal 
denied the statement when cabled to for confirmation of it. They 
further allege that Mr. Vanderpoole, when called upon to show 
George Sand’s autograph MS. of ‘ Princess Nourmahal,’ replied that 
it was locked up in his safe; but afterwards withdrew that pre— 
tence, and said that he had read the story and copied it out from 
memory. The young man is said to be thirty-two years of age, 
and married. 

—Alice Wellington Rollins, author of ‘The Story of a Ranch,” 
‘The Three Tetons,’ etc., is at work on. a novel—her first—in 
which she aims to do for the tenement-house population of New 
York a work similar in kind to that done by Mrs. Stowe in her soul- 
stirring anti-slavery romance. It will be called’ ‘ Uncle Tom’s Ten-- 
ement,’ and is founded upon Mrs. Rollins‘s- recent. investigations 
of tenement-house life. 

—Col. John Hay has returned from. Europe-and gone to Cleve-- 
land. Work connected with his Life of Lincoln detained him a 
little while in this city. 

—In consequence of his father’s. death, Mr: Brander Matthews 
will read his paper on ‘ Dramatic Literature in America’ at one of 
the later, instead of one of the earlier, sessions of the Nineteenth 
Century Club. 


—George Kennan’s ‘Siberia and the Exile System’ will begin 
to appear in the November Century. It is the most important en- 
terprise the magazine has 7 engaged in, with the exception of the 
War Series and the Life of Lincoln. Mr. Kennan, who, as author- 
of ‘ Tent-Life in Siberia,’ was already familiar with the ground to. 
be gone over, was commissioned by the management of Zhe Cen-- 
tury to make a thorough examination ofi the exile system as it 
prevails in Russian Asia. His pti: om. spr which he bore a 
circular letter of introduction from the Tsar's. Minister of the In-- 
terior to the Governors of the Siberian provinces, occupied fifteen: 
months, and covered fifteen thousand miles of Russian territory. 
The result is a complete exposure of the terrors.of that penal sys- 
tem which has given the Russian Government'a world-wide repu— 
tation for inhumanity and injustice. Mn Kennan. talked. not only: 
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with the authorities, but with hundreds of the exiles themselves, 
whose language he speaks fluently. The illustrations of the prom- 
ised series of articles are by George A. Frost, a Boston artist and 
photographer who accompanied the writer to Siberia. 

—Edward Fitzgerald’s translation of the ‘ Rubaiyat’ of Omar 
Khayyam, together with the other poetic works of the translator, is 
issued to-day by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The two volumes con- 
tain a portrait of Fitzgerald, a sketch of Omar Khayydm’s tomb, by 
William Simpson, and a frontispiece to ‘Salaman and Absal.’ 
The text shows certain corrections derived from the poet’s anno- 
tated copies of his own books. Two editions are published, one at 
$10, the other (large-paper) at $25. 

—A correspondent writes to us to say that a friend who has private 
sources of information, informs him that ‘many of the best and 
spiciest things were omitted ’ from the ‘ Letters and Journals of H. 
W. Longfellow.’ ‘For example, letters between Tennyson and 
Longfellow anent each other's methods and peculiarities, as re- 
vealed in their respective poems.’ 


—The various favorite passages in prose and verse quoted by 
distinguished men and women of letters in The Fortnightly Re- 
wiew are to be collected in a volume entitled ‘ Tid-Bits from the 
Best Authors.’ 


—Mr. G. C. Cox has printed two of the photographs of Walt 
Whitman referred to in these columns when they were taken, on 
Mr. Whitman’s last visit to this city. Of one (a protile) only 100 
impressions will be sold, at $5 each; of the other (a full-face) an 
unlimited number, at $2. Each will bear the autograph of the 
poet, who is to profit by the sale. Application for copies should be 
addressed to Mr. Wm. Carey, 33 East Seventeenth Street. 


—Daudet’s ‘ Sappho’ is to be added to the series of translations 
of his works now in course of publication by Messrs. Routledge. 


—Nearly 250 magazines and reviews (including, of course, THE 
CRITIC),are indexed monthly in Brentano’s modest and useful 

eriodical called Book Chat. A’ separate index is made of poetry. 

nder the heading ‘Without Comment’ the books of the month 
are recorded alphabetically. The latest foreign books are also 
catalogued. Original reading-matter, and selections from new 
books, are also given; but it is from the special features enumerated 
above that Book Chat derives its special use and value. 


—Emerson’s works are newly issued to-day in Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s Little Classics Series. 


—‘ Acts and Anecdotes of Authors,’ by Charles M. Barrows, to 
be issued at once by the New England Publishing Co., contains 
3000 facts about American and English books, authors, and pub- 
lishers, and dramas and operas. The same firm announce ‘Songs 
of History,’ by Hezekiah Butterworth—a volume of poems and 
ballads of American history. . 


—Under the direction of Mr. Walter Damrosch, the Symphony 
Society will give six afternoon rehearsals and six evening concerts 
during this, its eleventh season, beginning Nov. 4. The Oratorio 
Society, under the same direction, will give three rehearsals and 
three concerts. This is the latter society’s fifteenth season. Mr. 
Damrosch will give an afternoon lecture two days before each 
public rehearsal, on the music to be performed. These lectures 
will be given in the Assembly Rooms of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, and the concerts in the auditorium. 


—Edward Eggleston will furnish a novel to the coming volume 
of The Century. Since ‘Roxy’ appeared in that magazine ten 
years ago, he has written no fiction except two or three short 
stories. His new work, ‘ The Graysons, a Story of Illinois,’ utilizes 
the dramatic possibilities of a trial in which Abraham Lincoln 
was a chief actor. The novel was written before the new Life of 
Lincoln began to appear. 


—Friedrich Bodenstedt relates in the Vienna Aligemeine Kunst- 
chronzk that he wrote his first —_ when only eight years of age. 
His father was teaching him how to swim, and he secretly prac- 
tised swimming in the river and was almost drowned on one occa- 
sion. Gratitude for having been saved inspired his first poetic 
effusion. Bodenstedt considers this poem, which was discovered 
and preserved by his mother, better than some of those written 
later. 


—The Century's Lincoln Life for October will contain an ac- 
count of the ‘Secession Movement’ in which some manuscript 
documents of interest and importance are brought to light. Group- 
ing this with other not very well-known testimony, the authors 
seek to prove that ‘at least three Secretaries and one Assistant 
Secretary of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet engaged in flagrant conspir- 

in the early stages of rebellion.’ In the same instalment is 
printed for the first time, from notes by one of the authors, Stan- 
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ton’s picturesque verbal account of his last meeting with Secretary 
Floyd, when they were both members of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet. 





The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the cgrrespondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1297%.--I have recently come into possession of an odd little 
work entitled ‘ The Cries of New York,’ dated 1809. It is but a morsel 
of a book or pamphlet, about 2} x 5 inches in size, and contains onl 
forty-seven pages. The first ‘Cry’ is the Watchman’s ‘ Twelve o’cloc 
at night, and all’s. well!’ and the last is ‘Clams—here’s your fine 
fresh Rockaway-beach clams!’ There are twenty-five in all, each with 
a quaint little woodcut of the subject ; and some seem curious to have 
been ever ‘cried’ in New York ; as, for instance, ‘ Baked Pears’ and 
‘ Buttermilk ’ (as well as ‘Chimney-Sweep’ and ‘Scissors-grinder’). It 
is but a poorly-printed little thing, ‘Published by S. Wood, at the 
Juvenile Book-Store, 357 Pearl Street, 1809.’ Is it at all a rarity, or of 
any value? Not that I wish to dispose of it, but I should like to know 
its worth—or if it is worthless. 

Newport, R. I. M.N.N. 
ANSWERS. 

No. 1190.—In regard to Strong’s parody of ‘ Hiawatha,’ I find the 
later editions, as Mr. Rolfe says, make the title ‘ The Song of Milkan- 
watha,’ but the first edition, published at Cincinnati in 1856, had the 
title ‘The Song of Milgenwatha,’ as I have it in my ‘Initials and 
Pseudonyms.’ 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. WILLIAM CUSHING. 





No. 1286.—< Justice Miller's recent address’ was published in the 
Detroit 7ribune. 


GRAND Rapips, MICH. A. J. V. 


No. 1294.—4, ‘Only Caprice’ is by Joseph Méry, its title in French 
being ‘ La Guerre de Nizam.’ ‘ Tony Butler is by Lever, ‘ Farming 
for Boys’ by Edmund Morris, and ‘A Reverend Idyl’ (Round Robin 
Series) by Miss Lucretia Noble. ‘A Girl’s Room’ is compiled from 
articles, by different persons, published in Wide Awake. 


Boston, MAss. B:. P..L. 





Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is ack lged in this Further notice o7 
any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication ts issued in New York. ; 

A Collection of Letters of Thackeray: 1847-55 Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Adams, Mrs. L. Madelon Lemoine. asc........ Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Anderson, Wm. G. A Primer of Physical Training joston : Chautauqua Press, 
Baldwin, Mrs. M. R. Gurnet’s Garden. $2.00... ccceseserccccces Phillips & Hunt, 
Bayne, P. Martin Luther: His Work and Life. 2 vols. $5.00 assell & Co, 
Beers, H. A. Outline Sketch of American Literature. 6o0c. 


Boston : Chautauqua Press, 

Butler, SJ Court Life in Egypt nbbike ate Cages eWs: “ote Scribner & Welford. 
Cabot, J. E. Memoir of R. W. Emerson. 2 vols. $3.50. 

Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Carey, R.N. Esther: A Book for Girls. $1.25..Philadelphia . B. Lippincott Co. 
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Cowan, F. The Meaning of the Monument........ Pittsburg: W. G. Johnson & Co, 
Dimitry, John, Three nv cavscttassinn. abete .... Boston: Ticknor & Co, 
rake, S.A. Making of the Great West: 1512-1883..........Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


J Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Years’ Outlook. Oc. Senta: Lee & Shepard. 
States. $r.00...... .Boston: Chautauqua Press, 


Field, C. L. The Unseen King. $1.00 
Hague, Wm. Life Notes; or, Fife 
Hale, E. E. History of the United 





Hamill, S.S. New Science of Elocution. $r.00... seu. ee eee.+Phillips & Hunt, 
Hathfield, M. P. So ange and Hygiene. $1.00.. . ..Boston: Chautauqua Press, 
Hays, Helen. A Village ME Mca cetcceeh <asensinens homas Whittaker, 
Henty,G. A. Bonnie. Prince Charlie...............200-s00 cess Scribner & Welford. 
Higginson, S. J. A Princess of Java. $1.50....... Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

owells, Wm. D. Modern Instance 50c. ..... «2 scceee Boston: Ticknor & Co, 


Hurst, J. F. Short History of the Medieval Chaveh. “sor. 
‘oston : Chautauqua Press. 
Lampadins, W. A. Life of Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy. Tr. by W. L. G 


. Gage. 












Boston: Ditson & Co. 

Larison, C. W. Elements of Orthoépy.........c0c.ceesceesececceeseee Ringoes, N. J. 
Marwelel, E. Conscious Motherhood... ints Chicago: Interstate Pub. Co. 
Miller, E. H. Thorn-Apples. $1.00 ........ Kciepainbaee illips & Hunt. 
Muller, Max. The Science of Thought, 2vols. $4.00.. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Neely, Rev. F. B. Parliamentary Practice. 25c........ ‘ Phillips & Hunt. 
Pepys, Samuel, Di: ER SOAs vc \nhancces vowmkekieabans ccd Cassell & Co. 
Phelt .E.S. The Gates Between. $1.25 ........ Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Pratt, H. Jesus, Bar Rabb, or Jesus, Bar Abba....... London: Williams & Norgate. 
Readings from Washington EY rel Boston : Chautauqua Press, 
patwey. f- W. Physical Geography...............00-. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler, 
Richmond, Mrs. E. ¥. Woman, First and Last. 2 vols. $2.00. ...Phillips & Hunt. 
Tolstoi, L. N. The Cossacks. Tr. by E. Schuyler...... .. William S. Gottsberger. 
Tyler, M. C. ° Patrick Henry. $1.25.......... _-++«Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
alker, J. B. Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation. 60c..Boston: Chautauqua Press, 
Warden, F. Scheherazade. 25c..... EOE REGIE OE GE D. Appleton & Co. 


Welsh, A. H. English Masterpiece Course. goc..Chicago: John C. Buckbee & Co. 
Wharncliffe, Lord. Letters and Works of Lady Mary Montagu. 2 vols. 


Scribner & Welford. 
Wilkinson, W. C. Classical German Course in English... Boston : Chautauqua Press. 


Wilmer, Bishop R. N. The Recent Past. $2.00....... ses..ses omas Whittaker. 
Wise, D. Young Knights of the Cross. g0c...... ssssececeece- eee Phillips & Hunt. 
Woolley, Cc. P. ve and Theology. $1.50... ....+0. biseigts Boston: Ticknor & Co, 











